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' NATIONAL REPORT 


Civil Rights Fight Looms For Dems In July 
A slambang Democratic National Convention floor 

battle between the champions and opponents of civil 

rights loomed as candidates for the presidential 


nomination forced each other to commit themselves 
on vital issues. A hint of what is to be expected 
was touched off in Florida by Georgia’s Sen. Richard 
B. Russell who stated emphatically that if he re- 
ceives the nomination and the national party plat- 
form recommends compulsory FEPC legislation, “[I 
will] declare flatly that I am not bound by any such 
proposal.”” He cited Al Smith’s refusal to be bound 
by the party’s 1928 platform plank on prohibition as 
a precedent for his course of action. 

Meanwhile, Minnesota’s Sen. Hubert H. Humph- 
rey, leader of the 1948 convention floor fight for civil 
rights, reiterated his stand, said: “There can be no 
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compromise on the plank in 1952. 
The Democratic party is either 
for a realistic, effective civil 
rights program, including an en- 
forceable FEPC, or it is not. 
Words cannot be used to hide the 
facts.” 

On other pre-convention cam- 
paign fronts: 

e@ Sen. Estes Kefauver, who ap- 
pointed three Negroes to his na- 
tional campaign headquarters, 
said in Florida: “I don’t intend 
to pick up my marbles and go a 
home if the Democratic party Sen. Russell 
this year includes a strong civil rights plank. .. . I will 
feel morally bound to stand by that platform and I don't 
see how I could be expected to do anything else.” 


e Negro Democratic leaders from six Southern states, 
denied the right to act within the regular party ma- 
chinery, met at Atlanta and asked the national party to} 
give the nation a “liberal” candidate. The group said it 
will not oppose a Southern candidate, if he is a liberal. 
Atty. A. T. Walden, head of the Georgia Association of 
Citizens Democratic clubs, was elected president of the’ 
organization. ‘ 

e Alabama Dixiecrats refused to plan on placing a third 
party in the presidential election, pending selection of 
both Democratic and Republican candidates. “These| 
events will determine our action,’ the States Righters| 
said. 

@ New York’s 98-member delegation to the Democratic 
convention pledged to fight for a strong civil rights in 
the platform. The newly-elected state committee decided 
to name Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., as one of its eight 
delegates-at-large, the first time a Negro has been se- 
lected in that capacity. Powell recently challenged Re- 
publican candidate Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower to state 
his position on civil rights. 
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Dr. Bethune Barred From New Jersey School 


Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
noted educator and civic leader, 
was barred from speaking in an 
Englewood, N. J., junior high 
school auditorium after being 
accused of affiliation with 22 
“subversive” organizations. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Henry 
Douglas Post of the American 
Legion, Dr. Bethune’s sponsor, 
postponed the speech “indefinite- 
ly” after they were asked to have 
Dr. Bethune refute charges of 4 
Communistic ties within 48 Dr. Bethune 
hours. Dr. Bethune, speaking from the pulpit of Engle- 
wood’s Bethany Presbyterian Church, said she has never 
been asked “for test or proof” of her Americanism. Of 
the Englewood Anti-Communist League, which initiated 
the charges, she said: “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” Said Walter White of the 
NAACP: “Refusing an audience to as great a person as 
Dr. Bethune is playing right into the hands of the Com- 
munists.” 





Court Upholds Conviction Of Hate Group Head 


The conviction of Joseph Beauharnais, founder of the 
White Circle League of America, headquartered in Chi- 
cago, was sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
voted 5 to 4 to uphold an Illinois law prohibiting the pub- 
lication of literature which libels minorities. Beauharnais 
was fined $200 in May, 1950, for distributing petitions 
which spoke of the “rapes, robberies, guns, and mari- 
juana” of Negroes who were moving into white neighbor- 
hoods. Meanwhile, the Federal District Court in Chicago 
refused to dismiss indictments against seven Cicero offi- 
cials charged with violating the civil rights of Harvey 
Clark, Jr., who attempted to move into the lily-white com- 
munity last summer. 








Convicts Sign Peace Pact Rating Prison Riot 


The worst riot 
in the history of 
Michigan’s penal 
institutions, in 
which several 
Negroes were in- 
jured, ended as 
convicts and ad- 
ministrators at 
the State Prison 
of Southern 
Michigan,in 
Jackson, signed 
a@ peace treaty 
which guaran- 
teed the prison- - 
ers: 1) improved Inmates Jarbo, Nazzone and Breeze. 
conditions; 2) assurance that no reprisals would be made 
against rioters; and 3) a steak dinner. In return, the 
prisoners released, unharmed, nine guards whom they had 
held as hostages for five days. Witnessing the pact, which 
convict ringleader Earl Ward signed, were convicts Rus- 
sell Jarbo, Tony Nazzone and James Breeze, a Negro. An 
undisclosed number of Negro prisoners in cell block 15, 
where the $2,000,000 riot began, were injured, but none 
was among ringleaders in the uprising. 





Powell Attacks Immigration Bill 


Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D., N. Y.) attacked a House 
bill, which backers say will abolish racial barriers to 
citizenship, because the new alien immigration quota 
would “cut Jamaican immigration into the U. S. from 
1,000 to 100 a year.” The bill would make all Asians 
eligible for citizenship, but would limit immigration from 
each of 57 islands and small nations to 100 persons an- 
nually. Powell declared that the ban on Jamaicans is 
“bias against Negro immigration.” The bill, passed by a 
206-68 vote of the House, is now before the Senate. 
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N. C. Tries 25 Klansmen For Flogging, Kidnapping 

Twenty-five Klansmen, rounded up by the FBI last 
February, went on trial in Superior Court at Whiteville, 
N. C., where they face 44 counts of kidnapping, conspiracy 
and assault. Eleven defendants were on trial for kidnap- 
ping 23-year-old Negro Esther Lee Floyd last November, 
then clipping a cross in her hair. Other indictments are 
an outgrowth of the flogging of Dorsey Robinson, a White- 
ville Negro. 


Texas Ballot To Carry Negroes 

Negro candidates in Smith County, Texas, will be listed 
on the Democratic primary ballot for the first time in his- 
tory. County Chairman E. E. Bedell said two Negroes, 
N. T. Wheeler of Winona, and O’Quince Edwards of Tyler, 
have filed for the office of precinct chairman and will be 
put on the ballot. 





DW) Red Attorneys Surrender: Handcuffed to U. S. mar- 
shals, five attorneys for the 11 top American Communist 
leaders convicted in 1949 leave the Federal Building in 
New York City to begin serving contempt of court sen- 
tences of from one to six months. Negro attorney George 
Crockett Jr. (center) of Detroit, drew a six-month term. 
The lawyers were ordered to surrender after the Supreme 
Court denied their last appeal. 

















DEMOCRATS “CAN’T RETREAT” ON 


Assailed by many liberals for his “wishy-washy” po- 
sition on federal fair employment laws, Gov. Adlai Ste- 
venson of Illinois elaborated his views on civil rights in 
an interview in the U. S. News and World Report: 

Q. Would the Democratic Party in your judgment be 
well advised to adopt a civil rights program with a 
compulsory Fair Employment Practices Commission? 

A. I think that I can discuss the question of FEPC 
in the most meaningful terms if I relate it closely to 
my experience in Illinois. I have twice proposed to the 
Illinois Legislature the enactment of a fair-employ- 
ment practices law which contained machinery for 
petitioning for court enforcement of the commission’s 
orders. We have accomplished a great deal toward the 
elimination of employment discrimination in Illinois 
recently through voluntary methods. But it seems to 
me that what we still need to assure to everyone in the 
state his fundamental right to earn his living, free from 
the handicap of racial or religious discrimination, is an 
FEPC with power to investigate complaints, to promote 
educational programs, to conciliate conflicts wherever 
possible, and, where efforts at voluntary adjustment 
fail, to seek the intervention of the judicial power in 
proper instances. 

Now, what is good for Illinois may not, perhaps, be 
good for every other state; and this is the principal 
reason why I have hoped that the states individually 
would seek their own solutions of this like many other 
problems. There may be significant variances in con- 
ditions from state to state which warrant different ap- 
proaches, and I have always believed that the states 
should be encouraged to function as experimental lab- 
oratories working for the best solutions of common 
problems. However, I regard the right to earn one’s 
living free from discrimination founded on race, color 
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CIVIL RIGHTS—GOV. STEVENSON 


and religion as so fundamental a part of the heritage 
of all our citizens that the failure of the states to solve 
the problem clearly warrants a Federal approach. 

As to the Democratic Party program, I think the 
party cannot retreat from the platform plank adopted 
at the 1948 convention. 

Q. What is your opinion of the so-called voluntary 
or educational plan to bring about the end of race dis- 
crimination in the economic field? 

A. We should 
never become _ so 
preoccupied with 
the issue of com- 
pulsory powers for 
fair - employment 
commissions that 
we neglect contin- 
uous and _ persis- 
tent effort to elim- 
inate racial dis- 
crimination on a 
voluntary basis. 
The voluntary way Jackie Robinson and Ralph Bunche 
is always the best with Gov. Stevenson. 
way and cheapest if it works. I certainly do not re- 
gard the two approaches as conflicting. They are and 
should always be complementary and coexistent. In- 
deed, in Illinois I think it fair to say that the mere 
presence on the legislative horizon of an FEPC has 
accelerated the tempo of the voluntary approach. 

In my state, the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
which has steadfastly opposed my FEPC bills, has been 
doing a conscientious, intelligent ynd effective job in 
the educational field. Should my bill ever pass, I would 
hope and expect that that effort would still go on 

















New York Doctor Wins High Medical Post 
Dr. Peter M. Murray, director of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology at New York’s Sydenham hospital, was nominated 
for the vice-presidency of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York, the largest component unit of the 
American Medical Association. Nomination for the office 
is tantamount to election, and is expected to lead to Dr. 
Murray’s being made president in 1954. It marked the 
first time any Negro had been nominated to such an of- 
fice in any county unit of the AMA, most powerful med- 
ical association in the United States. 


Seek Youths Who Stole Deadly Pigeons 

Three boys, who stole 50 laboratory pigeons which could 
cause death or serious illness if eaten, were sought by 
police in East St. Louis, Ill. The pigeons, used for testing 
anti-cholera serum for hogs, had been missing from a 
loft on a laboratory roof for two weeks, officials said, but 
were not reported until they saw three youths running 
from the building with pigeons under their arms. They 
fear unsuspecting people may eat the pigeons. 






















W No. 1 Recruit- 
er: For recruit- 
ing 20 of 54 new 
cadets for Nash- 
ville’s Civil Air 
Patrol squadron 
during a mem- 
bership drive, 
Cadet Robert 
Coffee was given 
an award by 
squadron execu- 
tive officer Capt. 
George E. Jones. 
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FORECAST 


Negro Ship Orchestras. A program featuring name 
orchestras such as Duke Ellington, Lionel Hampton, 
Count Basie, Cab Calloway and Erskine Hawkins as 
added attractions on leading trans-Atlantic luxury 
liners will be inaugurated this summer. 


Divine To Chicago. Father Divine will make an- 
other major effort to establish his movement on 
Chicago’s South Side when some of his followers 
announce the purchase of two large hotels, now 
populated by white tenants. 

Virgin Islands Gambling. Another attempt will be 
made by a bigtime New York gambling syndicate to 
get official sanction to operate an elaborate gaming 
casino in the fabulous Bluebeard’s Castle in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Musical Comedy Revival. If Shuffle Along, the all- 
Negro musical comedy revival, is favorably accepted 
by the public, others will follow. Writers are already 
busy revising the books of such shows as Rang Tang, 
Runnin’ Wild and Bandanna Days. 


Teen-Age Congress. A National Negro Teen-age 
Congress to combat juvenile delinquency will soon 
be announced. Dodger star Jackie Robinson will be 
asked to head it as the best example of Negro man- 
hood. 
Burmuda Segregation. More Negro tourists than 
ever before will visit Bermuda this summer, forcing 
the British resort island to drastically change many 
of its century-old Jim Crow laws. 
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African Chiefs Balk At Rhodesia Federation 


Three South — ber 
African chief- = 
tains, represent- 
ing six million ' : 
Africans, re- a ey 
fused to support (ee : 

Great Britain’s ; H tas 
plan for federa- % a 1 ‘y 
tion of Southern ; , — : 
Rhodesia, African chiefs ordered to leave London. 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and because of their 
boycott of the London federation conference were or- 
dered out of England. The three, Chief Msasamala, Para- 
mount Chief Chitimukulu, and Chief Musokotwane of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland tribes, balked at the 
federation plan of central Africa because of: 1) possible 
loss of land rights; 2) delay of their political education; 
and 3) introduction of restrictive race laws such as al- 
ready exist in Southern Rhodesia. Said Chief Chitimu- 
kulu: “Isn’t it surprising that after we have been prom- 
ised self government by the British government, it should 
[IA OF REC Ax want to give us a form 
““NORTHERN  NYASALAND of ey nape which 
- RHODESIA 273: = we know is not in our 
Ng. WY wee interest.” Under the 
wr Mee a7 proposed federation 

6 ° £ : 

plan a central Africa 
4 parliament would be 
( provided with 26 rep- 
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Malan Wins First Round Of Race Vote Issue 

South Africa’s minority parties—the United and Labor 
—fought unsuccessfully to delay the first reading of white 
supremicist Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan’s Nationalist 
Party bill to overrule the Supreme Court as the highest 
constitutional authority. By votes of 71 to 58, again 71 
to 58, and 70 to 57, opposition leader J. G. Strauss was 
defeated in his attempts to censure Malan’s measure 
which would place Parliament over the Supreme Court. 
If the bill becomes law after a second and third reading, 
Parliament would then have the power to validate Ma- 
lan’s efforts to take away the voting rights of thousands 
of South African coloureds. 


Survey Reveals Length Of Africa 

For the first time in world history, geographers will 
know the exact length and shape of Africa as the result 
of a survey now being completed. The survey was financed 
in part by U. S. capital. As a result of the new measure- 
ments, Africa’s shape on world maps will have to be 
changed. 








bi Shares Brother’s Exile: Naeldi Khama, sister of exiled 
African chieftain Seretse Khama, has joined her brother 
in London and is now working as a nurse in the 624-bed 
Hammersmith Hospital. Despite personai feelings over 
brother’s life banishment because of marriage to white 
secretary, Naeldi keeps cheerful face for patients and 
fellow workers like Nurs Mackinson. 
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Easy pick-up is arranged for GI’s on almost any street overseas 
where military units are stationed. 


An international army of prostitutes has leeched itself 
onto U. S. GI’s in virtually every major country in the 
world today, and is threatening them with one of the 
biggest vice scandals of all time. They are the legion of 
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female sex merchants, who, as camp followers, manage 
to turn up in vast numbers wherever large groups of GI’s 
with American dollars in their pockets are stationed. 
From Korea and Tokyo to Paris, Berlin, London and Rome, 
they can be found in such alarming numbers that even 
experts of the United Nations Social Commission gravely 
admit that it is a serious problem requiring international 
action. 

So far, the army has been unable to crush the vice. 
Since the end of World War II, it has attempted to intro- 
duce new programs of education as a curb against the 
menace, but to date its program has barely made a dent 
in the over-all picture. 1 


Reasons behind the continued upswing in prostitution 
near military encampments are many and varied. Large- 
ly it is one of economics in which girls of working age 
quickly discover they can earn from eight to 10 times 
more from soldier dates and pick-ups than they can on 
unskilled jobs in factories. In many foreign countries, 
however, the problem is greatly aggravated by national 
customs which tolerate commercialized vice. 

In Japan, for example, where Negro GI’s reportedly 
have fathered one-third of an estimated 200,000 illegiti- 
mate babies, police and citizens alike have long accepted 
open prostitution. Rarely do police bother to make vol- 
unteer arrests among the 80,000 prostitutes in Japanese 
brothels, whose operations today have become so wide- 
spread that only last week the Japanese YWCA appealed 
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a 
Dancing in U.S.O. clubs sometimes provides recreation for GI’s, 
but many are approached elsewhere by girls, as young as 12. 





to Mrs. Matthew B. Ridgway to urge her supreme com- 
mander-husband to stop American GI’s from patronizing 
Japanese prostitutes. Said Mrs. Tamaki Uyemura, YWCA 
director, in a letter to Mrs. Ridgway: “Step into Tachi- 
kawa air base for one instance. You will see hundreds 
of thousands of women lining up on the streets. Ameri- 
can soldiers hang around until they pick up one each 
from the lines and go somewhere.” She also pointed out 
in her letter that prostitution has ballooned into such a 
booming business in Japan today that its girls take in 
$200,000,000 yearly—half the annual cost of supporting 
the war in Korea. 

Elsewhere the prostitution menace, though perhaps not 
as monstrous as Japan’s, is nonetheless as much of an 
urgent problem. In Germany the illicit trade has become 
so flagrant that special squads of policewomen have been 
organized to combat it. One of these women, Sigrid Vahle, 
who made an 180-day tour of the U. S. on a State De- 
partment Exchange program, admitted that the problem 
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of GI’s and prostitution is a grave one in Germany to- 
day. Many of the girls, she said, are between ages 17 and | 


19 and are driven in from the Russian zone by hunger. | 


“They hear of the wonderful living in Frankfurt,” she 
explains, “—of the dresses, the chocolate and cigarettes, 
and they simply meet a soldier who supplies them with | 
these things.” Their fees: 30 cents. 

In Italy, although prostitution has long been legally 
sanctioned, there are many cities where GI’s are “picked 
up” by “freelance” girls who carry no health cards for 
their trade as required by law, and who greatly spread 
syphillis and gonorrhea among their unsuspecting soldier 
dates. 

That foreign. authorities as well as the U. S. military 
are keenly aware of the rapidly spreading menace is 
pointed up in the fact that in some instances efforts are 
being put forth to pass laws to curb commercialized sex. 
Italy, for example, has reluctantly passed a new law to 
close its 3,000 brothels, but it, unfortunately, will not go 
into effect until next year. Other countries, too, are seek- 
ing legal solutions to the problem, but it is unlikely that 
legislation alone will stamp out prostitution or ever re- 
move it altogether from American GI’s. 





Education program against prostitution is available to GI’s, but 
many fall victim to diseased girls who hang around camps. 
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Woros or tHe Weex 


An usher, after viewing the all- 
Negro production of Four Saints In 
Three Acts at New York’s Broad- 
way Theater: “We ain’t never had 
anything like this here _ before. 
Sounds good, but I don’t under- 
stand nothing. It’s like I was seeing 
The Green Pastures in a foreign 
language.” 

Billy Eckstine, explaining why he 
made a singing tour of the South 
after vowing never to return: “J 
wanted to sing for my people. They 
never get much by way of enter- 
tainment down there.” 

Sarah Vaughan, the singer, quipping at Chicago’s Blue 
Note club: “If you get too sure you’re a comer ... you’re 
a goner.” 

Harry S. Ashmore, editor of the Little Rock Gazette, 
speaking on racial integration in education: “Public 
opinion in the South today favors equal education, but 
any attempt on the part of the courts to change the pre- 
vailing system of separate schools would arouse deep 
seated opposition that would do the Negro more harm 
than good.” 

Dr. Edgar Love of New York, addressing the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action: “The church at 11 o’clock 
on any given Sunday is the most segregated institutional 
organization in the country.” 

Daniel F. Malan, Prime Minister of South Africa, defend- 
ing criticism of his strict race segregation policy: “What 
world opinion demands of us is that the European (white) 
population of South Africa commit suicide and, as far as 
I and my party are concerned, we are not prepared to 
commit suicide.” 


Billy Eckstine 
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., MAIL OF THE WEEK. When St. Louis postman 
John A. Pope found a 30-inch king snake in a 
mailbox during his morning pickups, he dutifully deliv- 
ered it to the collections department. The reptile bore a 
stamp, and was addressed to “All those who love pets.” 
While theories varied at the post office on what consti- 
tuted sufficient postage, everybody agreed that the snake 
was improperly addressed and had to be destroyed. “But,” 
said Pope, “I did my duty. After all, it did have a stamp!” 


WEDDING OF THE WEEK. In Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Robert Woods had to wait until he was 
out of sight of Johnson C. Smith chapel before he could 
kiss his bride, Virginia Hill, following wedding ceremonies. 
Reason: Rev. A. H. George, who married the couple with- 
out including the kissing routine, told Woods that kissing 
the bride was not part of the marriage ceremony. 


. THIEF OF THE WEEK. As police watched, 
= 54-year-old Thomas Jenkins of Detroit stole a 
bathtub from a razed house, rolled it 150 feet, then began 
to lift it into a hearse. Arrested, Jenkins explained that 
he intended to sell the tub for capital to start a produce 
business and had bought the hearse to use as a truck. 


. 5. DOG OF THE WEEK. Memphis policeman Ben 
=== Whitney owns a mongrel dog who, Whitney says, 
thinks he is a chicken, lives in the chicken yard, eats 
chicken feed, and barks paternally whenever a hen lays 
an egg. Says Whitney, explaining his queer behavior: “He 
never had a dog for a companion.” 


, WEAPON OF THE WEEK. When police arrested 
= Wilson Brockendor, 24, in connection with three 
Chicago cleaning establishment holdups they learned 
that the only weapon he had used in making off with a 
total of $150 in cash was a clarinet mouthpiece. Victims 
thought it was a gun. 
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> 4 PRAYER OF THE WEEK. When two would-be 

jewel thieves forced their way into a Brooklyn 
apartment, held a gun to the temple of the Negro maid 
and demanded: “Where’s the gems?” the woman re- 
sponded by praying for their souls and advising them to 
change their way of living. Result: the confounded in- 
truders left hurriedly—without the loot. The maid, named 
Peace Love, a disciple of Father Divine, told police later 
she was not frightened because she knew “Father” would 
“take care of her.” 


i > = «4©QCOINCIDENCE OF THE WEEK. After burglars 
smashed the door of her Chicago apartment, 
Mrs. George Roberts telephoned rental agents for the 
building, Riley and Browne, and asked Mrs. Naomi Rowe, 
secretary, to send someone to repair the damage. The 
* conversation, however, broke off abruptly. Reason: Mrs. 
’ Rowe, at that instant, was herself the victim of an armed 
gunman who thrust a gun in her face, whispered “hang 
up,” then scooped up $700 in rent collections and fled. 


NEXT WEEK IN JET 


BEAUTY CAN BE A JINX 

Beauty, always considered one of a girl’s best as- 
sets, can sometimes be a jinx in romance as well as 
in careers. JET, in a provocative article, spotlights 
some of the young misses who found grief instead of 
happiness because of beauty. 
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BROADWAY DREAM GIRL 

An absorbing profile of Broadway’s newest rising 
star—charming, vivacious Delores Martin—who, af- 
ter nine years of dreaming and hoping, is finally 
getting the big break she prayed for as the feminine 
lead in Irving Gaumont’s revival of Shuffle Along. 
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Dartmouth Frat Removes “Caucasian Clause” 

Members of the Dartmouth University chapter of Theta | 
Chi fraternity voted unanimously to eliminate a discrimi- | 
natory “Caucasian clause” from its membership require- | 
ments. The action was prompted by the undergraduate 
council, which threatened Theta Chi with suspension 
from inter-fraternity activities if it did not remove the 
clause. 


Segregation Upheld In Tennessee School Case 

Five Negro parents in Anderson County, Tenn., were re- 
fused the right to enroll their children into a white high 
school. U.S. District Judge Robert L. Taylor said the 19 
miles which the children travel to attend a Negro school 
in Knoxville is not an “unreasonable” distance. There 
are no schools for colored high school students in An- 
derson County. 


Tennessee State Gets $6,600 For Research 

A $6,600 grant to be used to further research in chem- 
istry was given to Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University by the National Science Foundation. It 
was one of 41 grants, totaling $406,660, made for study 
in the biological and physical sciences. 


Jean Crowder Wins “Miss Fisk” Election 
Lillian Jean Crowder was - 
elected “Miss Fisk” for 1952- 
53 by students of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, her home town, 
and became the first resident 
of that city to win the cov- 
eted honor. A junior majoring 
in art and minoring in drama, 
she has appeared in more 
than a dozen Stagecrafter 
(campus drama group) roles, 
her last being “Ismene” in |, 
Jean Anouilh’s play, Antigone. Jean Crowder 















Unborn Child Found In Body Of Girl, 3 

An unborn child was found in the body of a three-year- 
old girl at Philadelphia Children’s Hospital. Doctors, op- 
erating for what they thought was an abdominal tumor, 
discovered the well-formed outline of the girl’s unborn 
twin. Hospital authorities called the case a “medical 
rarity,” but added that the girl will recover. Parents of 
the child also have five-year-old twins. 


Meharry Student Named To A.M.A. Medical Group E. 


Clarence G. Littlejohn, a jun- 
ior medical student at Meharry 
College, Nashville, was named to 
. the National Committee on ‘Med- 
. ical Education in the recently or- 
ganized Student American Medi- 
cal Association. The youth or- 
ganization, though taking its 
name from the American Medi- 
cal Association which generally 
denies Negro physicians mem- 
bership, has no restrictions 
against Negro student members. 
Littlejohn’s committee will study 
various phases of medical educa- Clarence G. Littlejohn 
tion as it affects medical students and make recommen- 
oe based on their findings to medical educators over 

he U.S. 


Negro Nurse To Head Mexican Hospital 

A St. Louis Negro nurse has been appointed director of 
Hope Hospital at Aguascalientes, Mexico, by the United 
Christian Missionary Society, mission board of the Disci- 
ples of Christ (Christian Church). As the first Negro 
foreign missionary of this denomination, Miss Hertecene 
Turner will enter the University of Mexico for a two-year 
course in mid-wifery. 
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SPORTS 


Carty-Led Manhattan Routs Morgan State Runners i 


Morgan State College-Manhat- 
tan College relay duels featured 
the Penn Relays at Philadelphia, 
with Manhattan making a clean 
sweep of three events while Mor- 
gan finished second twice and 
fourth once. Manhattan, captained 
by Bob Carty, beat Morgan by three 
yards to win the 440-yard relay in 
.42s, repeated the victory but upped 
the margin to 15 yards in the 880- 
yard relay in 1:26.2, then closed out 
in the mile relay in 3:22.3 with 
Morgan, hampered by George Rho- 
den’s bad leg, trailing Fordham 
and Seton Hall. Carty, who has not 
been passed in a relay race in his 
varsity years, is rated an excellent 
Olympic prospect in the 100 and 200 
meter events. Meanwhile, Jim Gol- 
liday, leading candidate for the 
Olympic 100-meter dash, won the Bob Carty 
100-yard dash in 9.7s at the Drake Relays, Des Moines, § 
Iowa. His mark was two-tenths of a second faster than | } 
Morgan Stater Art Bragg’s Penn Relays victory time. 


Hoskins Pitches 4-Hit Shutout 


In a brilliant exhibition of pitching and hitting, Dave 
Hoskins led the Dallas Eagles to a 5 to 0 win over the 
Oklahoma City Indians at Burnett Field, Dallas. It was 
his second straight victory. The Indians garnered only 
four hits, the same number Hoskins obtained in four trips 
to the plate. He drove in two runs, walked only three, 
permitted no batter past second base, and struck out five. 
It was his 10th victory, against one loss, since he began 
pitching at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., last summer. 
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bp} In The Army Now: Sandy Saddler, world featherweight 
champion, “signed” for another fight when he and other 
recruits were sworn into the army by Lt. Thomas J. Dunn 
_at a New York induction center. His title will remain in 
mothballs while he is away, according to present NBA 
plans. 


- Jackie Robinson Hits .478 In Third Slot | 

The Brooklyn Dodgers’ decision to place Jackie Robin- 
son third in the batting order paid off handsomely as the | 
star batted .478 through the second, rain-dotted week of 
_ the season. Previously, he was clean-up batter, a more 
’ restrictive assignment. | 
Week’s Sports Roundup 

e@ Baseball: Infielder James (Bus) Clarkson was pur- » 
chased by the Boston Braves from their farm club at 
Milwaukee. Clarkson hit .343 last season for the Brewers } 
and had averaged .385 up to the time he was purchased. 

Bob Boyd, Seattle first baseman, was hospitalized with a 
severe case of ulcers. 

@ Boxing: Randy Turpin, last summer’s middleweight 
champion, kayoed Jacques Hairabedian in 2:01 of the 
third round in his first light heavyweight bout, at London. 

e Track: O. W. Rhodes, Jefferson High School of Los 
Angeles pole vaulter, soared 13 feet, 1% inches, highest a 
Negro prep star ever vaulted. 
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INSIDE SPORTS 


By A. S. ‘*Doc’”’ Young 


Unlike boxing, baseball, and marbles, golf has a 
somewhat snooty background. This despite the fact 
that many topflight linksmen are products of an 
unsnooty, back-bending occupation—caddying. In 
the past few years, however, a huge chunk of golf’s 
snootiness has been dislodged. All races of every- 
day people have discovered that they like hitting 
that pocked, white ball and hiking across expanses 
of well-manicured green. 

Until recently, Negroes paid golf fleeting at- 
tention. The emergence of Bill Spiller, Ted 
Rhodes and others, plus the money-backed in- 
terest of Joe Louis and Sugar Ray Robinson, 
made a change. Gradually, the sport increased 
in attractiveness. Today, although the PGA 
scrambles like mad to maintain its lily-white- 
ness, one can visualize the impending arrival of 
Negro golfers to stand as heroes alongside Louis, 
Sugar Ray, Jackie Robinson, and Marion Motley. 
Nothing so much reflects the Negro’s ballooning 

interest in golf as the feverish activity of Southern- 
city recreation departments. Atlanta is building a 
$200,000 course for Negroes; Houston, Jacksonville, 
Baltimore and Ft. Worth likewise. Dallas okayed 
Negroes for its June open and a Federal order 
opened Louisville’s municipal course for their use. 

This mushrooming affection for the sport might 
steal a few sedentary disciples of jazz, especially if 
it is true, as one “nut” said, that “Golf endows our 
minds with wings, uplifts our hearts with zest.” 
Withal, one should remember Duke Ellington’s ad- 
vice of 20 years ago: “It don’t mean a thing, if you 
ain’t got that swing.” In other words, Mr. Duffer, 
golf is no place for dribbles. 














~ HAPPENS 


To get-rich-quick dreamers, no windfall perhaps has 
been more eagerly wished for than a win in the Irish 
Sweepstakes. Over the years, thousands have made reg- 
ular wagers in hopes of cashing in on the grand jackpot, 
but only a small minority have been fortunate enough to 
‘hold winning tickets. These, flushed with sudden riches, 
have enjoyed fleeting fame, but are somehow soon shunt- 
ed into obscurity. What happens to them is best con- 
tained in a three-pronged answer: some escape the 
| temptation to splurge, instead make wise investments; 
others enjoy a shortlived spending spree, then settle to 
normal living routines; but a luckless few inevitably find 
their blessing more of a tragedy than good fortune. 

A typical example of the latter instance was the case of 
_Harlem sportsman Frank Oxley and his girl friend, Mrs. 
Mildred Smalls, a laundress. In 1938, they won $150,000 
on the long shot Battleship. Immediately, their lives were 
changed for the worse. First, they quarreled over how 
the $78,450, which remained after Federal and state taxes, 
should be spent. Oxley, who prevailed in the argument, 
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4 announced that he had become Mrs. Smalls’ “manager,” 
and they went on a five-year spending binge, interrupted 
only by the purchase of a building in Corona, L. I. Sub- 
sequently, he loaned out $30,000 without adequate collat- 
eral, got another girl friend, Mrs. Helen Dunmore, and 
deserted Mrs. Smalls, whom he had married in the interim. 
Last August, Mrs. Dunmore’s knife-carved body was 
found in her apartment; police fished Oxley’s corpse out 
of a river. He had killed the woman after admitting to 
friends that he was “property poor.” Mrs. Smalls rented 
4 the building she and Oxley had bought and moved in with 
relatives. 


TO SWEEPSTAKES 


WINNERS 





FA a ¥ 3 
Mrs. Marie Lake, Staten Island, N. Y., shows $140,000 “Sweeps” 


ticket for 1952 race to daughter, Marie Palmer, and eight grand- 
children. 
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SOME MAKE WISE INVESTMENTS 


In contrast, Philadel- 
phia’s Benjamin and Pearl 
Mason, who also won $150,- 
000 on the 1938 Sweep- 
stakes, paid $40,000 U. S. 
income tax and repaid the 
Philadelphia Welfare De- 
partment $5,000 for their 
six years on relief. With 
the guidance of Attorney 
Raymond Pace Alexander, 
they then invested more 
than $80,000 in a 58-apart- 
ment project and bought a 
home for themselves. An- 
other Philadelphia winner 
the same year was Alexan- 
der’s cousin, Sam Alexan- 
der, who bought a Lancas- 
ter, Pa., farm with the 
$35,000 which remained 
after taxes were deducted 
from his $50,000 windfall. 

On the other hand, Har- 
lem’s Mrs. Corene Smith 
bought a home with her 
prize money, but had to sue 
to live in the 15-room 
house. Last year she filed 
a court petition in an at- 
tempt to occupy a four- 
room apartment unit with 
her husband and four chil- 
dren. The apartment, she 
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Frank Oxley of Harlem, com- 
mitted murder, then suicide. 
He shared in $78,450. 
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said, was occupied 
by “a single wom- 
an living alone.” 
Another lucky 
winner was Wil- 
liam A. (Billy) Mo- 
rant of St. Louis. 
In 1936 when he 
was a_ constable, 
he shared a $140,- 
000 winning ticket 
with a white jus- 
tice of the peace. 
A Republican ward 
com mitteeman, 
Morant is consid- 
ered St. Louis’ top 
Negro GOP boss. 
He owns consider- 
able property, 
drives alternately 
in a Lincoln and a 
Mercury automo- 


bile, has a beauti- Francis Plaza Apartments in Philadel- 
ful home. phia were buitt by Masons. 


Since Sweepstakes tickets are mainly distributed in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New England states, most 
of the Negro prizewinners are to be found in Harlem, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Last year, Mrs. Maddie Skinner, a Harlem nurse, won 
$140,000 and said she would buy “a little home for two.” 
Her cousin, Mrs. Julia Collins of Brooklyn, won $150,000 
in 1939 and bought a resort hotel in the Pennsylvania 
Pocono mountains. Mrs. Marjorie Henderson, typist, 
model and mother of two sons, was also a 1951 winner. 
She said she would buy a home and educate her children 
with her $28,000 winnings. When Mrs. Mary G. Jardine, 
a rubber factory worker of Stoughton, Mass., won $139,- 
391 last year, she announced that she would invest in a 
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MANY WINNERS KEEP OLD JOBS 


Marjorie Henderson of Harlem plans to educate two sons, buy | 
a home with winnings. She goes to Hollywood for screen test ,; 
this summer. 


home for herself and two children, Frank Jardine, Jr., 
and Donna Burton. 
After the first few days of excitement and fame pass 
away, it appears that the majority of Sweepstakes win- 
ners put their sudden wealth into constructive projects. 
Typical was Mrs. Marie Lake, a buxom, French West In- 
dian who lives on Staten Island, N. Y. A 59-year-old 
widow, she revealed that half of her $140,000 prize, won 
on the 1952 Sweepstakes, belonged to her daughter, Mrs. 
Marie Palmer. As for what she would do with her $70,000, 
Mrs. Lake stated emphatically: “I’m going to hold onto 
that money until the eagle squeals.” 
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4 Actually, 1952 has 
been a big year for 
Sweepstakes winners 
in New York. For be- 
sides Mrs. Lake, Jas- 

a per Depass, a Brook- 

lyn kitchen helper, 

and his friend, Wil- 
liam McDonald Brown, 
both held winning 

, tickets to bring the 
total jackpot to $280,- 

, 000. DePass an- 
nounced that he and 
his wife would take a 
trip to South America 
with part of his win- Pearl and Benjamin Mason of Phil- 
nings and that he adelphia built housing project. 
planned to save the rest. Brown said he would use his 

winnings to buy his mother a home in North Carolina. 

Most Sweepstakes winners are inveterate players and 
purchase as many as ten $2.50 tickets each year in hopes 
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? ‘Mrs. Mar G. Jardine, Stoughton, Mass., and children, Frank, 


Jr., and Donna Burton, have rosy future on $139,391 windfall. 
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of getting a lucky pasteboard. Many of them continue to 
play year after year, even when they have already made 
a “killing” with a winning ticket on the race. Mrs. Grace 
Worrell, a Brooklyn seamstress, who won $100,000 in the 
1948 Sweepstakes, was one who patiently plugged away 
until fortune smiled on her. For 25 years, the native of 
Barbados, British West Indies, regularly purchased her 
$2.50 Sweeps’ ticket but it was not until 1948 that her 
horse came in. It had cost her a total of $62.50 to finally 
cash in on her years of waiting. 


Surprisingly, many Sweepstakes winners hold onto their 
jobs after their windfalls no matter how menial their oc- 
cupations may be. Such was the case of a Negro char- 
woman employed by the New York Telephone Company, 
who although she had won over $75,000 in 1949 on the 
Sweepstakes, appeared regularly and on time for her daily 
task of scrubbing the marble corridors of the building. 
She never revealed what she did with her winnings, but 
it is known that she is still holding her job. 


a 


Mrs, Maddie Skinner (left), of Harlem, planned to buy a “home 
or two” with $140,000 Sweepstake winnings in 1951. 
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THE WEEt 
BEST PHOTOS 


Wide World 
"l Prayer For Relief: As rampaging flood waters from the 
Missouri River closed around their home, members of this 
unidentified family bowed their heads and prayed for re- 
lief from the catastrophe. When “Old Muddy” went ber- 
serk, thousands of families like this were made homeless. 
Property damages ran high into the millions of dollars. 
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N.Y. Daily News 
#1 Saved From Death By TV Aeri2zl: Theresa Ambrose, 17- 
months-old, squirmed from her father’s arms and fell 
three stories to the ground from a Brooklyn, N. Y., apart- 
ment window, but miraculously escaped death when a 
first-floor television aerial broke her fall. Nurse Mildred 
Berra said the infant suffered only a bump on the head. 
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European 
W] Neptune Goes To A Ball: New York dancer Helen Cleve-_ 
land (right) was top prize winner at the Art Students’: 
League ball in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel with her scanty 
gold metallic cloth costume, suggestive of Neptune in a 
French bathing suit. Theme of the gay 1952 ball was “The? 
Travels of Marco Polo.” 
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0] Saved From Death By TV Aerial: Theresa Ambrose, 17- 
months-old, squirmed from her father’s arms and fell 
three stories to the ground from a Brooklyn, N. Y., apart- 
ment window, but miraculously escaped death when a 
first-floor television aerial broke her fall. Nurse Mildred 
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san Francisco Churches Merge, Become Interracial 
The Negro congregation of Hope Presbyterian Church 
oted to merge with the white congregation of Westmin- 
ter Presbyterian Church on May 4 in San Francisco. 
r. Wesley L. Hawes, pastor of Hope Church, will become 
‘the minister of the new interracial church replacing Rev. 
Harold D. Ramsberg, pastor of Westminster, who has re- 
_ to become an institutional chaplain. The merger 

as suggested by the Westminster congregation after 
taking stock of its diminishing membership due to popu- 
‘lation shifts. 


‘Generous Donor Feted By Roman Catholics 
| Mother Mary Katherine Drexel, 94, who has donated 
1$1,000 daily to institutions for Negroes and Indians, was 
eperacit given a $1,000 award by the Alliance of Catholic 
Women. The Alliance honored her at a luncheon attended 
4 by 4,000 in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. A daughter of 
' Francis Anthony Drexel, Mother Drexel renounced social 
/ position in 1891 to become the founder of the Roman 
Catholic Order of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
| The order operates Xavier University, in New Orleans, 
and scores of other schools. 


San Francisco Has First Negro Priest 

The Rev. Paul A. Gopaul was ordained the first Negro 
priest of the Society of St. Edmund and at the same time 
| became San Francisco’s first Negro priest. A member of 
| the St. Benedict the Moor Catholic Mission of San Fran- 
' cisco, the Reverend Gopaul celebrated his first solemn 
mass at St. Mary’s Cathedral. 


Race Relations Group Gets Official Charter 

The Brooklyn Interfaith Fellowship, an organization 
formed two years ago to “further better interracial rela- 
tions on both the religious and cultural level,” became of- 
ficial with receipt of a certificate of incorporation. Mrs. 
Henrietta Carey of Brooklyn’s Lafayette Avenue Friends’ 
Church is president of the religious organization. 
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Plan $250,000 Hotel for Negroes in Memphis j 

A Memphis investment firm is planning a $250,000, 60 
room hotel for Negroes. Architect’s drawings call for 
two-story building with space on the ground floor fo 
shops, a lobby and restaurant. It would supplement th 
200 hotel rooms now available to the city’s estimate 
200,000 Negroes. 


Broker, 32, Heads Chicago Negro Realtors 

Chicago realtor Baxter Collier, Jr., 32, was installed a 
president of the Dearborn Real Estate Board and becam 
the youngest man ever to head the Chicago association 
Collier, an Ex-Air Force captain, is also president of Chi 
cago’s largest Negro realty firm. 


Yesterday In Negro History 

May 5, 1798—A fund to purchase the freedom of 
slaves and provide for their education was set up by 
Polish general Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who assisted 
the American colonies in the Revolutionary War. 
May 6, 1857—The United States Supreme Court 
handed down its famous Dred Scott decision, ruling 
that slaves were not citizens but were like cattle and 
could be transported from a slave state to a free 
state without becoming free persons. The ruling 
took its name from Dred Scott, a slave who had 
sued for his freedom be- 
cause he had lived with his 
master in free territory. 
May 7, 1845—The Methodist 
Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized in Louisville by 
Southern Methodist Epis- 
copal Conferences. 

May 8, 1915—Bishop Henry 
M. Turner, first Negro U. S. 
Army chaplain, died at the si 
age of 82. Dred Scott 
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Children Of UN Shown In Art Exhibit 

| The first exhibition of portraits of children of the 
Jnited Nations Delegation and Secretariat was shown in 
New York’s Grand Central Art Galleries. Sponsored by 
Yelegates of 21 nations, the exhibit included portraits of 
Jr. Ralph Bunche’s blue-eyed, titian-haired son, Ralph, 
Wr., as well as one of Alice Chapman, daughter of Daniel 
Chapman, acting chief of the African Division. Many of 
the subjects attended opening ceremonies of the exhibit 
firessed in clothes made from cloths woven in their home- 
lands. The portraits were done by artist Margaret Yard 
Tyler. 


- Fisk University Has Art Exhibit 

’ Water color art pieces painted last summer by Aaron 
“Douglas are being exhibited at Fisk University during the 
‘school’s annual art and musical festival. Douglas, head 
of the Fisk Art department, previously painted many of 
| the murals hanging in the school library. Also being ex- 
hibited are works by other faculty members, students and 
26 drawings and portraits of prominent Negroes, painted 
by the noted muralist, Winold Reiss. 


i) MR. & MRS. 


Deserted Wife Seeks Share Of Publisher’s Fortune 
The 72-year-old wife of wealthy publisher Sol C. John- 
son of Savannah, Ga., secured a restraining order to pre- 
vent her husband from transferring any of his extensive 
properties to his secretary, Miss Willa Mae Ayers. Mrs. 
Johnson said in her civil suit that her husband deserted 
’ her in 1912 “without reason,” and in 1945 signed a deed 
. of conveyance to Miss Ayers. In addition to demanding 
temporary and permanent alimony, Mrs. Johnson asked 
» that a receiver be appointed to run the Savannan 
Tribune, her husband’s newspaper. Mr. Johnson has 
* $50,000 in other holdings, she declared. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN 
GLASSWARE, Smart 
and unusual new 
patterns in mod- 
erately - priced, 
attractive glass- 
ware are now 
available for 
housewives who 
prefer glass in 
interior decor. 
Dishes are made 
to sell from 25 
cents up, have 
the clear, pol- 
ished appear- 
ance of crystal. 
Most of the 
pieces are de- 


signed for dual purposes in household use. 


HAMMER NAIL CLIP. A clip for holding nails when hammering 
in hard-to-get-at places is now being marketed by the 
Amsco Company, LeCenter, Minnesota. 
the heads of most hammers, the clip, called “Third Hand, a 
permits use of only one 
hand in starting a nail, 
is handy for such work 
as roof framing, nailing 
panels on ceilings and 
other similar tasks where 
reaching is required. 
Steel springs on both 
Sides of the clip can ac- 
commodate shingle nails 


as well as spikes. 















Clear, polished glassware. 


Designed to fit 


Handy ammer. 











The “Dolphin Sling” is clever pump 
shoe in contrasting calf and mesh. 
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For up-to-the-min- 
ute styles in spring 
and summer foot- 
wear, designers have 
created a smart new 
line which, besides 
adding glamour to 
feminine feet, will be 
a boon in comfort 
in the hot weather 
months ahead. Fea- 
turing open toes, 
straps and meshwork, 
the new fashions have 
incorporated simplic- 
ity and imagination 
into unusual styles 
with such exciting 
names as the “Dol- 
phin Sling,” the 
“Strip Tease,’’ the 
‘“Bikini,’’ and the 
“Nude Tie.” 

Many of the new 
styles show a definite 
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The “Bikini” design features straps and open toes, comes in a 
variety of color combinations. Popular are purple suede and lilac. 


trend to buttons and 
bows, and are perhaps 
more fussy in design. 
Some of them feature 
rhinestones on the 
toe tips as well as 
heels; others are 
styled with nail 
heads; while a few 
make wide use of an 
assortment of  bril- 
liants. 


The most popular 
styles, however, seem 
to follow the barefoot 
sandal idea, with a bit 
of leather here and 
there and a tie 
around the ankle. 
Among these, a num- 
ber of designs feature 
gay colored heels as 
bright as sunburst 
Which have been 
made from colored 





The “Swirl” is unique style of white 
soutache braid on black or blue suede. 
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SOME FEATURE IMPORTED LEATHERS 


leathers imported 
from Italy and Spain. 
Other styles are smart 
combinations of ny- 
lon mesh and suede 
or leather. 

Smart women will 
match their favorite 
dresses with shoes of 
the same color this 
summer, as well as 
enhance the beauty 
of lovely lace gar- 
ments with shoes fea- 


















The “Strip Tease” offers 
simplicity in design. 





turing the same deli- 
cate patterns. 

The styles from 
Joseph’s Shoe Salon, 
of Chicago as shown 
on these pages offer 
eye-appeal as well as 
comfort and come in 
interesting color 
schemes of gray, lilac, 
navy, British tan or 
white. The designs are 
practical, yet stun- 
ning, and are within, 
easy price reach at 


The “Nude Tie” features clever styl- 
ing in combinations of suede and kid. $22.95 per pair. 
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o PEOPLE o 


# Canada Lee, Broadway 
and Hollywood actor, will 
leave soon for Italy, where 
he will play the lead role in 
a movie being made by di- 
rector Roberto Rosselini. 


% Cab Calloway was re- 
ported ready to accept the 
role of “Sportin’ Life” in 
the revival of Porgy and 
Bess, which opens at the 
Texas State Fair in Dallas 
on June 19. Rehearsals for 
the show, to feature Wil- 
liam Warfield, begin May 5. 


% Billy Eckstine, whose rec- 
ords have sold more than 
10,000,000, was presented 
a gold-plated putter, a gift 
from MGM Records, by 
Sugar Ray Robinson on the 
stage of the Paramount 
Theater in New York. 


% Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, 
former alternate delegate 
to the UN, was one of 100 
American leaders named to 


8 the U.S. national commis- 


sion for United Nations 
Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. The 
group will advise the gov- 
etnmment in its relation 
with UNESCO. 


% Billy Daniels has pur- 
chased a house in the vil- 
lage of Maryville near Paris 
where Borrah Minnevitch 
will be one of his neighbors. 


% Jackie Robinson is buy- 
ing a farm near Albany, 
New York. 


* Fletcher Henderson, band 
leader and former arranger 
for Benny Goodman, is on 
the critical list in Harlem 
Hospital. 


% Dorothy Dandridge is 
planning her debut as an 
actress on the legitimate 
stage in the Broadway mu- 
sical, Montparnasse. 


% Sugar Ray Robinson has 
booked passage to sail for 
France on May 24. The trip 
will be cancelled, however, 
if he agrees to fight light 
heavyweight champion Joe 
Maxim. 


% Atty. Frank M. Summers 
was named chairman of 
the county housing author- 
ity in East St. Louis, Ill. 
which operates 600 low-cost 
housing units and is build- 
ing an additional 700 at a 
cost of $9,000,000. 
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CHICAGO. The 
spotlights in the 
Morrison Hotel’s 
ultra - modern 
Terrace Casino 
shone upon the 
most beautiful 
bevy of models 
the city has ever 
seen in one show 
when the Ur- 
banaides staged 
their brilliant 
fashion revue, 
“Pulse and Pul- 
chritude of a big ‘a : 

City,” to benefit Models Evelyn McCoy, Patricia Suzuki and 
the Chicago Ur- Alice Matsuno backstage. 

ban League. Interracial in character, the show featured 
60 models wearing gowns for every season, climate and 
locale. Nisei model Patricia Suzuki almost stopped the 
show when she appeared wearing a slim, white linen, 
Sleeveless dress topped off by a delicate navy blue duster 
of sheer silk organza. Equally stunning were the gowns 
worn by Gloria Lee, a stunning blonde, who donned a grey 
woolen trocadero dress with a matching stole lined in 
red; Liz Billinger, who wore a navy blue coat-dress lined 
with pink taffeta and accessorized with pearls; Alice Mat- 
suno, who donned a Japanese kimono of turquoise silk 
embroidered in gold and floral colors (see photo); Joy 
Lewis, who wore a navy woolen “after-five” suit, the jacket 
lined with stiffening to “promote” its billowing peplum; 
and Alma Richards, who was exquisite in a white woolen 
French Rien suit trimmed in gold kid to match her gold 
hat and slippers. The Vernon Duncan dancers, Sarah 
Vaughan and TV star Danny O’Niel provided intermis- 
sion entertainment. 
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CLEVELAND. The debu- 
tante cotillion which 
the Cleveland Girl 
Friends staged at the 
Public Auditorium is 
the talk of the town. 
More than 1,200 per- 
sons witnessed the 
beautiful spectacle in 
which 46 debutantes 
were introduced to 
society at the city’s 
first “blue blooded” /. ve 

cotillion. One of the Mesdames Graves, Hicks and Evans. 
most popular debutantes was Carol Gassaway, daughter of 
late councilman Harold T. Gassaway. Like the other debs, 
she received a single strand of pearls as a memento from 
the sponsors. The Girl Friends’ daughters and sons acted 
as flower girls and pages . . . The Louis J. Joneses cele- 
brated their 58th wedding anniversary with their illus- 
trious son, Louis Vaughn Jones (the Howard U. profes- 
sor), On hand for the occasion ... An interracial tea 
opened The Chief Club’s financial campaign to raise funds 
for the Council for the Mentally Retarded Child. Actual 
clinical demonstrations of the Council’s work were shown 
to the audience .. . The high spot of the Alpha Wives 
party for the Q-Ettes and Silhouettes clubs was the pres- 
entation of carnation corsages to presidents of the three 
fraternal auxiliaries: Marguerite Graves, Alpha Wives; 
Pearl Hicks, Q-Ettes, and Harriett Evans, Silhouettes. 


DETROIT. Betty Lou Brown, attractive daughter of the Man- 
uel Browns, is trousseau shopping. Her engagement to 
popular Horace L. Jefferson, who will graduate this June 
from the University of Michigan dental school, was an- 
nounced by her parents. Betty is a graduate of Howard 
and Wayne Universities. . . . A romance which Detroiters 
have watched with interest for years culminated in mar- 
riage when pert and pretty Joanne Anderson said “I do” 
to her childhood sweetheart William Ernest Wilson. 
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* PEOPLE ARE 


The six expensive fur pieces Dr. Oscar J. Cooper of 
Philadelphia bought for his new wife, Willa. They 
were: A Persian lamb coat, Canadian wild mink, Stone 
Marten stole, ranch mink scarf, silver fox three-quar- 
ter coat and scarf and a squirrel cape. 


* The marriage of that very young playboy in Birming- 
ham’s Ensley section to the fiftyish Busy Bee Cafe op- 
erator, who reportedly bought herself a Cadillac and 
her youthful husband a ’52 Chrysler to celebrate. 


% The sudden interest in boxing being evidenced by 
movie actress Denise Darcel because of a popular 
fighter. 


2k The move being plotted by that big Los Angeles realty 
board to get rid of its wealthy president for misrepre- 
senting himself in a recent fund-raising campaign of 
the organization for an emergency cause to aid a Negro 
whose home was bombed. The president claimed he 
gave the money to another similar fund. The board 
found that he hadn’t. 


ele The Detroit Receiving Hospital orderly, Ralph Strong, 

*’ who was nabbed writing numbers in the medical ward. 
When the bulls yanked him, he had only $1.10 for 18 
“plays” written on napkins. His lawyer, Cecil Rowlett, 
told Judge Scallen that the patients “need some kind 
of relaxation.” 


* The overnight riff between Indianapolis’ popular 
George Kenos and his new bride, Ilene, that has 
brought on “court ’n’ judge” talk. 


sl. The theft in Cleveland of six “sharp” suits from the 
* home of always well-dressed Detective Harry Davidson. 
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RE’ TALKING ABOUT. . . 


- of How veteran New York models Sara Lou Harris, Kan- 
hey «# dee Klark, Ruth King, Lillian Finney and Ruby Mc- 
one Cann almost stole the “million dollar” fashion show 
lar- featuring Dorothea Towles at Harlem’s Golden Gate. 


One of the models was stopped at the last minute from 
wearing a daring 1952 swim suit, the promoters figur- 


ng- 4 ing it would “ruin” Dorothea’s showing of a Paris cre- 
op- ation. 
and 
*& The surprise marriage of Detroit’s fashionable Mrs. 
Percy Fleming Patrick, ex-wife of assistant Wayne 
by County Prosecutor William T. Patrick, to George D. 
iar Porter, dry cleaning shop tycoon, exactly 12 days after 
she was divorced from Patrick. They eloped to Angola, 
Ind. 
alty 
ra * The $500 plane and “wardrobe transportation” ex- 
gro penses demanded from the Women’s Auxiliary Board 
, ~ of Chicago’s Provident Hospital by a famous model for 
ard her to attend its annual charity “frappe sip” and pre- 
sent a war bond prize to a contest winner. 
ng, *k The Elk Grand Ruler candidacy of ex-blues chirper, 
ard. * the Rev. Dwight (Gatemouth) Moore, recently an- 
- 18 nounced in Birmingham, which has caused so much 
ett, alarm among avowed candidates Robert Johnson of 
ind Philadelphia and Herb (just married) Jones of Wash- 
ington that their emissaries are already in the Magic 
8 City button-holing local “Brother Bills.” 
ular 
has * The long distance romance between Chicago cover girl 


Yum-Yum Carswell and the Orioles’ popular Sonny Til 
that has a world-famous bandleader tearing his ar- 
the ? rangements into tiny bits. 
son. —Dan BURLEY 
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BOOK FLEE THE ANGRY 
OF THE STRANGERS 
WEEK By George Mandel 


© That unreal world inhabited by the creatures who 
have become slaves to dope is at once a horrible and fas- 
cinating place. Through its vast areas of terrible dream- 
ing the men, women and children who have lost hope 
move furtively. In Flee The Angry Strangers, George 
Mandel seeks them out, levels upon them the steady 
glare of merciless analysis which he has presented in 
interest-holding technique. Those who like their realism 
retouched and their sex soft will find little pleasing in 
this novel, richly-written and sincerely conceived. 
@ For his locale, Mandel has chosen that strange little 
island set in the center of Manhattan—Greenwich Vil- 
lage. With tenderness, 
but no mercy, the au- 
thor draws deftly the 
story of Diane, a love- 
" ly young girl, mother 
i of an_ illegitimate 
we child. Diane has es- 
caped from a city in- 
Syringe of dope evil. stitution for drug 
addicts and is torn between an instinctive desire to re- 
gain her decency and reclaim and mother her infant son 
as against the fever in her brain for the deadening delight 
of marijuana. She conducts an abortive relationship with 
the husband of her death-doomed, hospitalized sister and 
waltzes merrily in and out of the Village, evading the law 
officers who are seeking her. 
@ Mandel has offered an authentic record of the frustra- 
tions which float on the fumes of dope. ‘ He has presented 
in a masterful manner sketches of the bop-lovers, the 
sex deviates, philosophers, worn-out artists and frus- 
trated poets who make up part of the life of the Village. 
It is a book worth reading. 
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) JOURNALISM 


Los Angeles Daily News Hires Negro Staffer 

Veteran newsman J. Robert Smith was hired as a politi- 
cal analyst by the Los Angeles Daily News as result of 
a three-year campaign by the Los Angeles Urban League 
to crack racial barriers on Western dailies. Smith, the 
first Negro staffer to work on a daily west of the Rocky 
Mountains, formerly wrote for the Afro-American chain, 


i New York Amsterdam News, and other publications. At 


one time he published his own newspaper in San Ber- 
nardino. 


New Negro Magazine Appears In California 

A new Negro monthly magazine called Colorfornia, is 
being published in San Francisco, California. Its contents 
are devoted exclusively to Negro Californians, according 
to executive editor James E. Jones. The press run on the 
April edition was more than 30,000 copies, Jones disclosed. 


Died: William C. Robinson, husband of the secretary to 
Howard University president Mordecai W. Johnson; in 
Norfolk, Va., after a long illness. . . . Henry Bobbitt, 105, 
ex-slave; of old age; in Raleigh, N. C. He was one of the 
Sstate’s oldest citizens. 


Birthdays: Sugar Ray Robinson, middleweight boxing 
champion, 31, on May 3... Canada Lee, actor, 45, on May 
3... The Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., pastor emeritus 
of the Abyssinia Baptist Church in Harlem and father of 
New York Congressman A. C. Powell, Jr., 87 on May 5... 
John Henry Lewis, former light-heavyweight champion, 38, 
on May 6... Mary Lou Williams, noted jazz piano player 
and arranger, 38, on May 8. 
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Fake Cops Rob Currency Exchanee of $19,375 

Two bandits, disguised as policemen, bored a hole 
through the ceiling of a Chicago currency exchange, en- 
tered, fought a brief gun duel, and escaped with $19,375 


‘ 


in cash. Posing as special narcotics policemen, the duo | 
entered an apartment above the exchange, bound the five | 


residents, and sawed through the wooden floor and steel 
ceiling of the exchange. Immediately after a Brinks truck 
delivered currency to the exchange, one of the bandits 


oe 


dropped from the ceiling, scooped up the currency, and | 


escaped through a plate-glass window after exchanging 
gunfire with the manager of the exchange, Tony Manelli, 
who was struck in the right foot by a bullet. Also hit was 
Mrs. Lucy Phillips, an innocent bystander. One of the 
bandits was believed to have been hit by Manelli’s fire. 








¥ Accused In Slaying: Mrs. Ida Cohen points an accus- 
ing finger at William Purdom (second from 1.) as the man 
who shot and killed her husband a few minutes earlier 
during a holdup of their San Francisco grocery store. 
Police captured the suspect amid a fusillade of shots. 
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Soviet Film On Negro Proves Harlem-Made 

A pro-Communist propaganda film, What’s Happening 
in Harlem, billed as a Soviet production and being cur- 
rently shown to British audiences was revealed to be a 
New York-made production. Reports in Variety several 


| weeks ago said the movie was made in Moscow and that 


somehow Harlem street scenes had been faithfully repro- 


| duced. According to the film, rents are exorbitant, whites 


own all stores and all food sold has been condemned else- 
where. JET has learned that the 16-mm film actually 
was made in New York by the Communist Party in 1948 
for the city council campaign of Benjamin J. Davis. The 
12-minute movie ends with a platform speech by Davis 
with Paul Robeson in the background. 





i Duo Returns To 
Broadway: Inez 
and Edward Mat- 
thews, veteran 
Broadway stars, re- 
turned to the Great 
White Way in the 
lead roles of Ger- 
trude Stein’s Four 
Saints in Three 
Acts, which is be- 
ing presented by 
the American Na- 
tional Theater 
Academy at the 
Broadway Theater. 
It has an all-Negro 
ye cast. 

Ne 
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“Green Pastures” Streamlined for Road Tour 

Marc Connelly’s Pulitzer Prize play, The Green Pas- 
tures, will be seen soon in a streamlined version which will 
appear in a concert attraction in small communities. It 
will be stripped of scenery, props and orchestra so it can 
be easily transported. The Leonard de Paur Choir will 
supplant the orchestra. Connelly will appear as narrator. 
Beginning early in November, the play will make an 
eight-week trial tour to determine its box office appeal. 


Red Saunders, Hambone Kids To Tour U.S. 

Chicago bandleader Red Saunders and the Hambone 
Kids, who popularized the novelty tune of the same name, 
will tour theaters across the U. S. this spring. Booked by 
MCA, Saunders and the Hambone Kids (Sammy McGrier, 
11, Delecta Clark, 13, and Ronny Strong, 14) will carry 
a tutor along on the six-weeks tour so the youngsters will 
not miss any schooling. 


| 


' 


: 





The Hambone Kids in singing routine. 


Week’s Radio-TV Preview 
Dorothy Dandridge on Saturday at the Chase (Saturday, 
May 3, at 3 p.m. EST) on CBS radio. 


Nat “King” Cole on Songs for Sale (Saturday, May 3, at 
10:30 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
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The Captive 
City 
The stirring 
drama of a news- 
paper editor’s fight 
to free his small 
town from gang- 
ster rule is chron- 
icled absorbingly in 
The Captive City, a 
documentary film 
starring John For- 
sythe, Joan Cam- 
den, and featuring 
an appearance by 
Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver. Based on facts uncovered during the recent 
Senate Crime Investigation committee probes, the picture 
illustrates the sickening alliance between crime and poli- 
tics, crime and the police, crime and religion which exists 
in every city where citizens have become apathetic about 
their government. Even more pitiable is the extent to 
which upstanding citizens willingly, or unwittingly, be- 
come victims of gang rule and help the fat gambling 
syndicates to extend their operations throughout the na- 
tion. Although most of the actors in The Captive City 
are unknowns, their surprising talent is combined into a 
first-rate film which moves along at a fast clip, and car- 

ries a moral without being overly “preachy.” 


7 
Joan Camden and John Forsythe 
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Pearl Bailey on Toast of the Town (Sunday, May 4, at 
8 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 


The Knoxville College Choir on Negro College Choirs 
(Sunday, May 4, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 
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Famous 





Women 





Traditionally women have sought a slim waist-line. 
But, slenderness in itself is no criterion for success in a 
woman’s world. Today, there are hundreds of portly | 
women whose weight has been an asset in their rise to 
fame. 

In show business, where various callings demand certain 
types, fat women with talent have more than an equal 
chance with their slimmer sisters of getting work. Par- , 
ticularly is this true of the concert stage where most 
noted divas invariably have been large women. 

For years, Dorothy Maynor has been at the top of the 
list of world-acclaimed lyric sopranos. Her extra pounds 
undeniably added to her dignity and charm. However, 
Miss Maynor, in an effort to reduce, “starved” herself in 
1950 from 208 pounds down to 135. On the other hand, 
Caterina Yarboro, first Negro woman to sing the title role 
in the opera Aida, continued to capitalize on her heft in 
the Wagnerian mould, seldom appeared conscious of her 
waistline. 

The same can be said of buxom, 36-year-old Mahalia 
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Ella Fitzgerald, top jazz singer, spends little time 
trying to reduce. Much of extra poundage has 
come with greater success of recent years, 
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SOME ARE AGILE DESPITE W 
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“fat maid” movie 
roles brought her Academy Award. 


EIGHT 


Jackson of Chicago, 
“Queen of the Gospel 
Singers.” Louisiana- 
born Mahalia, who 
goes to Europe late 
this summer to sing 
and to receive several 
honorary awards from 
French and British 
music appreciation 
groups, has never 
bothered to diet or re- 
duce. Says she: “My 
work for the Lord is 
more important than 
reducing. I was born 
big and fat for a pur- 
pose and there is no 
need for me to try and 
look different now.” 


June Richmond seems worried about weight in gag photo. 


Actually, buxom comedienne finds 
58 


fat an asset on stage. 
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Surprisingly, excess heft is not regarded as a restriction 
even among the most active stage personalities. Velma 
Middleton (see cover), long-time vocalist with the Louis 
Armstrong band, is amazingly agile, does the difficult roll- 
ing splits as part of her act though she tips the scales at 
205 pounds. An accomplished dancer, the St. Louis-born 
singer says she only exercises occasionally by taking bike 
rides in New York’s Central Park or going swimming. 

Perhaps the most famous of all fat women are the 
Peters Sisters, Anne, Mattye and Virginia, who, together, 
overload the scales at an impressive 800 pounds. Since 
1936 when the three stout young women made their debut 
as entertainers in their native Santa Monica, Calif., they 
have climbed to the zenith of popularity, both in the U. S. 
and in Europe. 

Following night club, movie and theater triumphs in 
the U. S., the girls hied themselves to Paris to star in such 
shows as the famous Folies Bergere. Now living perma- 
nently abroad, the sisters are the darlings of the Mont- 
martre, often joke good naturedly about their excess 
weight. “It must be okay,” quips the effervescent Mattye, 





Peters Sisters have combined weight of 800 pounds, but have 
achieved world fame as entertainers. Two are now married. 
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biggest of the trio, “it’s paid off big—I mean, big for us— 
hasn’t it?” 

Also big in heft as well as a boxoffice attraction is June 
Richmond, former Andy Kirk vocalist, now living in Eu- 
rope. A former Chicago waitress, June has earned inter- 
national renown as one of the top comediennes in the 
business, largely because of her excess poundage. Actu- 
ally she began to use her weight for laughs after leaving 
the Andy Kirk orchestra. She starred briefly on Broad- 


Velma Middleton does splits Dorothy Maynor, soprano,once } 
in spite of weight to amaze  dieted down to 135 from 208 in 
audiences. five months of reducing. 
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way in the musical comedy 
hit, Are You With It?, later 
signed for a tour of Scan- 
dinavia. There she found 
that the Danes, Swedes and 
Norwegians accepted her 
with greater acclaim than 
any other American Negro 
entertainer, except, per- 
haps, the late Thomas 
(Fats) Waller. As result 
she decided to live perma- 
nently in Europe. 

In Hollywood, several Ne- 
gro women have achieved 
stardom, mainly because 
their weight and size put 
them in a category from 
which casting directors se- 
lect corpulent types for cer- 


tain roles. Hattie McDaniel 
I am 


Georgia Burke, actress, often 
gets Broadway roles calling for 
buxom figure. 


Lil Green possesses classic 
portly frame of famed blues 
shouters. 
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FAT WOMEN GET MORE BREAKS IN MOVIES 


and Louise Beavers, both of whom have played the tele- 
vision role of “Beulah,” have been in “demand” as heavy, 
buxom types because, as one New York producer ex- 
plained, “we reduce our headaches from the South when 
we give ’em the types of Negro women they want to see. 
Strange as it may seem, it’s far more difficult to sell a 
pretty, slim colored girl to the movies than it is to geta 
big, fat one before the cameras.” 

Generally good-natured about their avoirdupois, many 
of today’s successful fat women show contemptuous dis- 
regard for waistline routines. Typical is Ella Fitzgerald, 
cften called the “First Lady of Song,” whose appetite for 
fattening foods is commonly known in show business. 
Such is also the case of personable Dinah Washington 
and Helen Humes, both of whom are good box-office in 
personal appearances. Ella, however, once considered 
oniy “plump” seems to have gained a little poundage al- 





Helen Humes effervesces portly Louise Beaver’s “Beulah” role 
jovialty in songs. calls for hefty build. 
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most every year since she first began with the late Chick 
Webb’s orchestra. So has Dinah Washington in the years 
since she was first introduced as vocalist with Lionel 
Hampton to her present triumphs as “queen of the juke- 
boxes.” 
4 On the dramatic stage, Ethel Waters, who deserted her 
singing career to star in such smash successes as Mamba’s 
Daughters and Member Of The Wedding, carries her 
added avoirdupois without complaint. Miss Waters, per- 
haps, is the most outstanding example to prove that 
weight is no barrier to success, for she was a star of the 
variety stage when she was only a trim 125 pounds. Lik:- 
wise, Georgia Burke, another dramatic actress, apparently 
has had no weight worries for it has not seemed to inter- 
fere with her frequent feature roles in Broadway plays. 
For the most part, few successful fat women ever com- 
plain about their weight, for they are aware that their 
rise to fame has somehow been keyed to their extra 
poundage and over-size waistlines. 





Julia Lee, noted blues singer, "features King Size Pa ‘apa among 
songs, refers to self as “Queen Size Mama. 
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Piano Parade Is Successful Experiment 

Newest of the touring jazz units, Piano Parade, ap- 
peared on its way to joining the “institutional” class held 
by Jazz at the Philharmonic, following its moderately- 
successful trial run in cities of the East and Midwest. 
Featured are four jazz giants: Art Tatum (ably supported 
by top bassist Slam Stewart), Errol Garner, and Pete 
Johnson and Meade Lux Lewis, boogie woogie exponents. 
In Chicago, Garner followed “show-must-go-on” tradi- 
tions when he wowed an audience for an hour despite the 
fact that he had torn off half the nail of his index finger 
on a bad piano in a Canadian concert two nights earlier. 
Now planned as an annual touring event by the Gale 
Agency, Piano Parade is slated for a more ambitious out- 
ing this fall. 























W Trying For New 
Hit: Benny Benjamin, 
who with his partner, 
George Weiss, wrote 
the current hit tune, 
Wheel Of Fortune, 
gives personal super- 
vision to recording 
of his new tune, Lone- 
some And Blue, which 
he hopes will also be- 
come a hit. The song 
was waxed for Coral 
Records by singer 
Joan Shaw backed by 
the Hal Singer or- 
chestra. 
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A One of the best-known 
Negro contact men in the 
nation is the middle man 
in an international inci- 
dent that threatens to be- 
come headline news. He’s 
purchasing small guns from 
a South American firm for 
the Tunisian government 
who’s asked the French for 
its independence. If free- 
dom isn’t given within 60 
days, then look for another 
Indo-China type of war- 
fare. 


A When Josephine Baker 
threw a big party in Mexico 
City recently, an invitation 
was sent to Ambassador 
and former New York 
Mayor Bill O’Dwyer. It was 
reportedly returned — un- 
opened. 


A Internal squabbling 
threatens to split the Ink 
Spots with several members 
forming their own group. 
Too many layoffs is the 
reason. 








A Ex-heavyweight champ 
Ezzard Charles is studying 
bass fiddle seriously. In 
New York he purchased a 
$1,000 instrument on which 
he practices three hours 
daily. 


A Dr. Marshall Ross’ new 
70-foot yacht is being called 
a floating palace by friends. 
The biggest owned by a Ne- 
gro, it’ll sleep 20, has two 
bars, a modern playroom 
and a miniature gym. Doc 
calls it “The Phantom.” 


A The $15,000 that a de- 
ceased uncle left glamour 
girl Sarah Watson is being 
invested in a dry cleaning 
store. She’ll employ nothing 
but models, even as delivery 
and pick-up girls. 


A Now that she’s a free 
woman, Long Island social- 
ite Lucille Norman left on a 
two months cruise to Haiti 
and the West Indies. She’s 
planning to buy a business 
and settle in Haiti. 
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A Contrary to reports, Mrs. 
Mollie Moon isn’t pocketing 
the $600 she won in a dis- 
crimination suit against 
the Pierre hotel. She’ll give 
it to the Urban League 
Guild, which she heads. 
The law firm of Carter, 
Smith, Watson and Wright, 
who handled the case for 
her, also donated services 
free because of the civil 
rights issue in it. 


A If the money details can 
be worked out, Rev. Alvin 
Childs will become the first 
Negro minister to have his 
Sunday church services 
televised. Four years ago, 
he came to Harlem and 
held services in a tent on 
St. Nicholas Ave., now he 
owns an 1800 seat air-con- 
ditioned theater. 
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Lucky Millinder Mollie Moon Sugar Chile 








A Sugar Chile Robinson, 
the teen-age piano star, is 
thinking of more than play- 
ing the keyboard now that 
he’s growing up. The De- 
troit teen-age girl whose 
books he carries home from 
school each day is respon- 
sible. 

A Lucky Millinder’s band 
played an all-white dance 
at the exclusive Waldorf 
Astoria hotel last week, 
marking the first time a 
Negro outfit was booked 
there. He was signed to | 
play 15 more dances. 

A Former Parole Commis- } 
sioner Samuel Battles will 

file suit against a Boston . 
Chinese cafe that refused 
him service. The owner 
wanted to seat him and his 
party in the kitchen. 
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@ See for yourself how NADINOLA Cream gives 
your skin that creamier, brighter, clearer 
appearance that makes men look at you 
with new interest and women say, “how 
lucky she is to have such lovely skin!” 

Use Naptno ta to lighten your 

complexion, loosen blackheads, make 

your skin feel softer, look lovelier. 


There are 2 kinds of NADINOLA—both 
fully guaranteed. 





FOR DRY SKIN ~ FOR OILY SKIN 
The original famous "4 New Nadinola Deluxe 
Nadinola Bleaching Bleaching Cream 
Cream, enriched contains no oil, no 
with fine cosmetic Wadinot? rease. Lightens skin, 
oils to relieve Ra coe essens shine. 
dryness. 60¢ and $1. Se —=—«*75¢ and $1.25. 














WHAT HAPPENS © 
TO SWEEPSTAKES 
WINNERS 


Overnight riches from t! 
famed Irish Sweepstak 
have brought joy and tra 
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Some invested in busine 
others were taken by c 
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«ner was a suicide. ' M 

“Marjorie Henderson, kiss 
by son, plans to buy hou 
For story of other winne 
see “Sports.” 
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